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HE Council’s sixth year has brought 

steady growth as an organization; 

and more activity and greater recogni- 

tion of our usefulness; but we are in dis- 
tressing need of money to carry on. 

In matters of organization, the story is 
all gain. We have added several hundred 
new members. In October of this year 
North Carolina became a State Division of 
the Council, changing over from the for- 
mer (affiliated) North Carolina Commis- 
sion on Interracial Cooperation. In the 
early Summer, the New Orleans Com- 
mittee on Race Relations, which had had 
for some years an active program as an 
independent body, joined the Council, as 
the New Orleans chapter. We are in hopes 
that this will make it possible to form at 
an early date a Louisiana Division. At 
present we have Divisions in seven States, 
affiliated Interracial Committees in two, 
and a cooperating but unaffiliated com- 
mittee in another. In only two of the 
Southern States are we unrepresented by 
an active organization. 

On program, we can fairly claim to 
have had an important part in many good 





New Sovuts had hoped to present in this 
issue a “progress report” for the past year 
for each of the thirteen Southern States. 
An informed person in each State volun- 
teered to prepare such a summary. Unfor- 
tunately, some of the reports have not 
reached us, and we are able to present only 
those for six States — Arkansas, Florida, 

» Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. 





things that have been done. I list most of 
these below: 


We led in the movement for adding 
Negro policemen. Ten new Southern cities 
or towns have engaged Negro policemen 
since this time last year. The total num- 
ber of such men now used in the South 
grew by sixty-five, to about 350 in a total 
of 64 places. Every Southern State except 
Louisiana now has one or more places 
which make use of Negroes as police of- 
ficers. In many of the towns which have 
taken this step it was the Council’s per- 
suasive literature, and representations of 
interested local Council members, which 
tipped the decision. Everywhere the re- 
sults are gratifying. 

We have pushed hard for appointments 
of Negro citizens to Boards and Commis- 
sions particularly affecting their welfare. 
The precedents are now numerous. 

We first made clear to the South and to 
the Nation the spreading pattern of vio- 
lence which followed in the wake of the 
revived Ku Klux Klan. The response of 
the people of the South pressing against 
lawlessness and intimidation has been en- 
couraging. 

We brought out in a simple account the 
tawdry story of the various recent efforts 
to circumvent the right of the people of 
the Southern States to vote, and made it 
plain that the decisions of the Supreme 
Court leave no chink unprotected. 

The Secretary of the Department of 
Race Relations of the Virginia Council of 
Churches, in a masterly article, laid be- 
fore the whole South the testimony from 








Virginia’s experience that equal school fa- 
cilities must be provided. We got that 
story into the hands of every county and 
city superintendent of schools in the 
South. Evidence is considerable that local 
and state school systems, thus fore- 
warned, are preparing to provide, with 
what grace can be mustered, the equality 
in school buildings and equipment that is 
each citizen’s right. 

We continued to push as a solution to 
the civil rights controversy the triple pro- 
gram which the Executive Committee laid 
out last year. That calls for simultaneous 
(and costly) effort in the fields of educa- 
tion and human well-being, coupled with 
big advances in the field of legislation. 
Our voice has not gone unheard; action 
is as yet scarce, but the controversy now 
takes account of the underpinnings of an 
effective program of civil rights, to which 
the Council has pointed. 


Church Groups 


The Council has served to steer into 
action channels the concern which re- 
ligious people all over the South have felt 
for justice and safety. We brought to- 
gether and printed a sample of the pro- 
nouncements of Southern church bodies 
in this field. Later, in a joint enterprise 
with the church women’s organizations 
and the National Board of the YWCA we 
convened a Southwide meeting of Church 
Women. This resulted in an undertaking 
by church people to exert themselves 
locally in improvement of courtroom pro- 
cedures, police administration, the jails 
and prisons, in protection of the right to 
vote, and in getting more local respect for 
personal safety. As a Fellowship of the 
Concerned, the church women are now 
willing, in county after county across the 
South, to play an active part in promoting 
justice. 

We have carried along the project dis- 
cussed last year for a major plan for the 
development of the economy of the South. 
Much of the material is only just now 
becoming available, and the work involved 
is infinitely expansible. 

Lastly, we have launched a remarkably 
popular movement to bring the Southern 
press up to passable standards in its han- 
dling of news about Negroes. Our booklet 
Race in the News, which sets out the rules, 
has found its way into every newspaper 
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office, and into the hands of a great many 
interested newspaper readers. A move- 
ment was already under way in the South 
for betterment in the handling of these 
matters; the Council’s pamphlet has 
served importantly to swell and shape 
that movement. 

Besides these points of concentration, 
we have done a good deal diffusely. The 
Council’s office has become a place of ser- 
vice to people writing for leading publi- 
cations. We have aided in this way, in the 
last year, the writing of articles that have 
appeared in Collier’s, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Newsweek, Time, Harper’s, The 
Reporter, and Pageant. We have also, time 
after time, made news that found its way 
into the great papers of the South and of 
the Nation. We got in over 400 requests for 
information, and found time and facts and 
typing to answer them all. We staffed 
scores and scores of meetings with speak- 
ers, some in every State in the South. And 
we provided our perennial service to vis- 
itors from many foreign countries, who 
are steered to us for an introduction to 
the mysteries of this part of the world. 

This year we launched our project for 
home town self-surveys. We have aimed 
to get the maximum of local activity from 
responsible committees which themselves 
put through the survey. When such care- 
fully chosen citizens find the facts on 
housing, health, schools, the courts, recrea- 
tion, sanitation, and so on, betterment 
comes fast. Two or three towns have 
already nearly completed their surveys, 
and four or five others are beginning. 
Putting through a survey is the answer 
for people who want to get to work 
locally. 

In all these matters, the State Divisions 
and affiliated committees were, in this or 
that degree, counterparts of what was un- 
dertaken in Atlanta. A headquarters of- 
fice can get out a magazine, and write 
letters, and beg and persuade, but real 
change occurs in localities, and it is the 
Council’s people in the localities who 
really do the work. 

These things we and they have done 
together. 

As to money, reports enough will be 
made at the annual meeting. We have had 
over the years generous help from various 
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Arkansas 


A, Stephen Stephan 


IGNIFICANT changes in the status of 

Negroes in Arkansas have occurred 
in recent years and one of the most impor- 
tant concerned their political participa- 
tion. Just how many Negroes voted in 1948 
is not known, hut the indications are that 
probably more of them voted than ever 
before. According to one estimate by Dr. 
J. M. Robinson, long president of the 
Arkansas Negro Democratic Association, 
about 22,600 Negroes voted in the pri- 
maries in the summer of 1948. Arkansas 
has a preferential and a run-off primary 
in its gubernatorial election. The total 
vote in the run-off primary, the largest 
vote cast in 1948, was approximately 300,- 
000. States’ rights and civil rights figured 
in the gubernatorial campaign and Sid 
McMath, the successful candidate, while 
not making a forthright endorsement of 
the federal civil rights program, took the 
position that the State had responsibilities 
toward all citizens. McMath was nomi- 
nated over Jack Holt in the run-off pri- 
mary by 10,000 votes. 


Suffrage 

The vote in the primaries and in the 
general election indicated an advance in 
political participation on the part of both 
races. Both whites and Negroes were 
urged to qualify as voters. The Negro 
newspapers and organizations, including 
the Arkansas Negro Democratic Associa- 
tion, made strong appeals to the Negroes 
to pay their poll taxes and these appeals 
were continued in 1949. Governor Mc- 
Math advocated the repeal of the one dol- 
lar non-cumulative poll tax (payment of 
the poll tax also constitutes registration), 
but the measure was not passed by the 
1949 legislature. The Governor also ad- 
vocated stringent anti-lynching legislation 
but such a measure was not introduced. 
Provisions were made by the legislature 
for general advances in roads, education, 
medical education, and social services. 

In February, 1949, the people of Little 
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Rock by a somewhat narrow margin voted 
a $359,000 bond issue for the establishment 
of a Negro Park and recreational facili- 
ties for a community center, a swimming 
pool, and playgrounds. Little Rock had 
upwards of two million dollars in recrea- 
tional facilities for whites but the city had 
spent practically nothing to provide park 
and playground facilities for Negroes, who 
made up about twenty-five per cent of the 
population. 

During this past summer, the Little 
Rock Housing Authority began investigat- 
ing the possibility of using the $359,000 
bond money as the local contribution in 
obtaining federal funds in a million dollar 
slum clearance project. The city is com- 
mitted to spending the money for Negro 
recreational facilities and city officials 
have endorsed the slum clearance pro- 
posals in so far as they do not jeopardize 
the planned park development. The Little 
Rock Housing Authority has plans for 600 
housing units, 500 for Negroes and 100 for 
white World War II veterans. 


In the 1948 general election, the people 
adopted an initiated act to compel all 
school districts which had less than 350 
enumerates to dissolve and annex to 
larger school districts. This has reduced 
the number of districts from over 1500 to 
approximately 400 and gives more assur- 
ance of providing educational opportuni- 
ties from grade 1 to grade 12 for every 
child in the-State, Negro and white. 

During 1948-49 there were erected 
twelve completely new plants in public 
elementary and secondary schools serving 
Negroes. According to statements of local 
Officials, salaries of Negroes and white 
teachers were equalized in 1948-49 in 
Jonesboro, North Little Rock, Pine Bluff, 
Blytheville, and Texarkana. Little Rock 
and Ft. Smith, the two largest cities, have 
had equalized salaries for some time, and 
some other cities could be added to these 
two. Consolidations and transportation 
during 1948-49 permitted an increase of 








about 1000 in Negro high school enroll- 
ments of children who had not had pre- 
vious opportunities for high school attend- 
ance. This may be compared with the 
total of 10,733 in high school enrollment of 
Negroes during 1947-4z. 

The inadequate and over-crowded 
school facilities for Negroes in West Mem- 
phis, Arkansas, a community of about 
8,000, was publicized in Life magazine 
early in the year. Jack Coughlin, editor 
of the West Memphis News, campaigned 
for two years for the badly needed facili- 
ties. But in an election held on September 
27 the proposed bond issue for a Negro 
school was defeated. A taxpayer’s suit 
appears imminent. 

Four taxpayers’ suits to equalize school 
facilities were instituted in 1949 by Ne- 
groes against the school boards of DeWitt, 
Conway County, Ft. Smith, and the Up- 
church District, No. 6, near Texarkana. 
In the DeWitt case Judge H. J. Lemley of 
the Federal District Court issued a ruling 
in July that the district must provide for 
Negro school children “public education 
facilities substantially equal to those... 
for white children” and within “a reason- 
able time.” 

Some significant advances were made in 
higher education for Negroes during 1948- 
49. Philander Smith College, a church- 
supported school in Little Rock, in 1949 
became the first Negro college within the 
State to be accredited by the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. It also received a grant 
of $25,000 from the General Education 
Board for campus expansion, bringing to 
a total of $71,800 grants received by the 
college in recent years from the General 
Education Board. During 1948-49, the Ar- 
kansas A.M. and N. College, the state-sup- 
ported school, had an all-time high with a 
total enrollment of about 2,000, including 
1,081 in its college student enrollment. 
The 1949 legislature more than doubled 
its appropriations for operations, begin- 
ning 1949-50 with an appropriation of 
$435,000 annually for the biennium. The 
college was also appropriated $750,000 for 
new buildings. The accrediting of the col- 
lege by the North Central Association is 
hoped for soon. 

In the fall of 1949, a young Negro wom- 
an, Miss Edith Mae Irby of Hot Springs, 
was accepted in the Medical School of the 
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University of Arkansas on a non-segre- 
gated basis. Her admission was based on 
a high ranking (28th of 230 applicants) in 
the medical aptitude test. The Law School 
of the University accepted a second Negro 
student last fall; the first student, Silas 
Hunt, dropped his work because of illness. 
This second student first attended classes 
with white students on a unique segre- 
gated basis, with a railing in an alcove; 
the railing was later taken down. For 
1949-50, one additional Negro student has 
been accepted by the Medical School and 
two additional students by the Law 
School. During the summer of 1949 the 
University of Arkansas Graduate Resident 
Center for Negroes was in operation for 
the second time at Pine Bluff with about 
100 graduate students in attendance. These 
students may qualify as candidates for 
master’s degrees to be awarded by the 
University of Arkansas. 


Health 


Some notable advances have been made 
in certain social and health agencies serv- 
ing Negroes in Arkansas. A new building, 
modern in every respect, was put in opera- 
tion at the McRae Memorial Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium at Alexander, increasing the 
number of beds to 479. This is a credit to 
its capable superintendent, Dr. Hugh A. 
Browne. The board of the sanatorium is 
made up of Negroes and whites. A new 
building in Little Rock for the Negro 
Schools for the Blind and the Deaf, for 
which the 1947 legislature appropriated 
$200,000, was occupied early in 1949. This 
is a thoroughly modern facility, but high 
costs did not permit as extensive a build- 
ing as originally planned. Only a limited 
number of children can be accommodated. 
About $9,000 was raised for a Florence 
Crittenden Home, Little Rock, to serve 
unwed Negro mothers and it is hoped that 
construction will begin this fall. In 1945 
the state legislature made appropriations 
for the establishment of a Training School 
for delinquent Negro girls, but it was not 
until this past summer that such a school 
was put into operation. The Fargo Agri- 
cultural School, a semi-private Negro 
school located at Fargo, was sold to the 
State for the Negro Girls’ Training School 
and funds were appropriated by the 1949 
legislature for the operation of the school. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Florida 


Gordon W. Lovejoy 


O MILLENNIUM of improved race 

relations made its appearance in 
Florida during the past year. Neverthe- 
less, there were many indications of 
change in the direction of better under- 
standing and better relationships between 
Florida’s two major racial groups. Sev- 
eral of the changes took the form of 
“firsts” — for example: 

(1) By awarding an honorary degree to 
Mrs. Mary McCleod Bethune, Rollins Col- 
lege at Winter Park became the first 
Southern white college to honor a Negro 
for achievement. 

(2) Negro night club entertainers such 
as Bill “Bojangles” Robinson and Cab 
Calloway appeared in Miami and Miami 
Beach night clubs —the first of their race 
to do so. 

(3) Two Negro lawyers were admitted 
to practice before the State Supreme 
Court — the first to be granted this priv- 
ilege without taking the state bar exami- 
nation. 

(4) The Florida Student Government 
Association, composed of campus leaders 
from colleges all over the State, met inter- 
racially twice during the year —again 
a first. 

(5) The first even partially successful 
prosecutions for the violation of Negroes’ 
civil rights took place during the year. 

(6) The first Florida Negro to be or- 
dained a Roman Catholic priest sang his 
initial mass in a Coral Gables church be- 
fore an interracial audience. 


(7) An “Enabling Act” designed to per-. 


mit Miami Beach to outlaw discriminatory 
signs or advertisements of either a re- 
ligious or racial nature was passed by the 
state legislature — the first such law 
passed in Florida legislative history. 

(8) At least nine, and perhaps more, 
Florida cities passed ordinances forbid- 
ding the wearing of masks or the burning 
of crosses by the Ku Klux Klan — the first 
such municipal acts. 

(9) Jackie Robinson and his Brooklyn 
Dodgers teammates played exhibition 
baseball games in two Florida cities — 
the first such interracial athletic events. 
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(10) For the first time in the State’s 
history, Negroes attended the “open 
house” at the Governor’s Mansion, and 
the formal reception held in the State 
Capitol in connection with the inaugu- 
ration of Governor Fuller Warren. 

Three of these “firsts” warrant further 
elaboration and are discussed in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, as are also additional 
developments of the past year. 

Civil Rights Cases 

Two separate civil rights cases, both 
from southern counties of the State, de- 
veloped during the year. Although neither 
resulted in a conviction of the defendants, 
both represented new trends in the di- 
rection of better protection for Negroes. 

The first case concerned five Palm 
Beach County law enforcement officers 
accused of beating a Negro while search- 
ing for stolen property. After a four-day 
jury trial in United States District Court, 
the defendants were acquitted; the fact, 
however, that the case reached the court 
represents a significant step. 

The second case began in 1944 but cul- 
minated only this past year. It grew out 
of the arrest on charges of vagrancy, the 
jailing, and the fining without a trial 
of twelve Broward County Negroes who 
refused to pick beans for the pay offered 
them after being transported from Fort 
Lauderdale to an outlying farm. The 
owner of the farm and several police 
officials were charged with violating the 
civil rights of the Negroes and $60,000 
damages were asked. An out-of-court 
settlement was made by the defendants 
shortly before the case reached trial 
status. This case was either the first or 
one of the first of its kind in Florida 
history. 

Under the leadership of the Florida 
Regional Office of the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, the Florida legis- 
lature passed a bill giving the city com- 
mission of Miami Beach the authority to 
outlaw advertising or signs that were 
openly discriminatory. The question of 
whether or not this repeal could mean 








the outlawing throughout the State of 
“colored only” signs in busses, over 
drinking fountains, and in waiting rooms, 
remains to be settled by court decision 
once a test case is initiated. No such step 
has been taken as yet, but the matter is 
one to watch for future developments. 


Violence 


The most serious outbreak of inter- 
racial friction occurred in and around the 
small town of Groveland, thirty miles 
from Orlando. After a white man claimed 
he was hit over the head by four Negroes 
while he was repairing his automobile 
and his young wife abducted and raped, 
a mob formed and terrorized the area for 
several days. A full account of this Lake 
County violence appeared in the August, 
1949, issue of New SourTu. 


The Ku Klux Klan 


The year just closed witnessed the re- 
vival in Florida, for the first time since 
the early 1930’s, of a widespread and 
seemingly well organized Klan move- 
ment. Spark-plugged by opposition to 
- President Truman’s civil rights program 
but aimed ostensibly at Communists, the 
Klan has made itself felt in every sec- 
tion of the State. Klan parades, cross 
burnings, and distribution of Klan liter- 
ature have been chronicled increasingly 
by state newspapers for the past year. 

The renaissance of the Klan produced 
a state-wide reaction against the organi- 
zation. Governor Fuller Warren referred 
to Klansmen as “hooded jerks” and called 
for passage by the legislature of a bill 
to unmask the organization. However, 
the legislative bill aimed at accomplishing 
this failed to reach the calendar in either 
house of the legislature. All of the more 
prominent newspapers of the State, the 
Florida Press Association, the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and several church groups have issued 
blasts aimed at the Klan, and at least 
nine municipalities throughout the State 
have passed ordinances prohibiting the 
wearing of masks and the burning of 
crosses, 


Health and Medical Facilities 


The most gratifying advance in the field 
of health and medical facilities, so far as 
Negroes are concerned, centered around 
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the “ground breaking” for a 100-bed, 
$2,000,000 hospital to be constructed ad- 
jacent to Florida A. & M. College at Talla- 
hassee. When completed, this thorough- 
ly modern hospital will be second in size 
among the State’s exclusively Negro hos- 
pitals only to Brewster Hospital of Jack- 
sonville, and will be the sole Negro hos- 
pital in the 370-mile gap between Jack- 
sonville and Pensacola. Its facilities will 
ease, but by no means eliminate, Negro 
needs in a section of the State where the 
concentration of Negroes is very great. 


Another, but smaller,. hospital for Ne- 
groes is nearing completion in Tampa. 

Even though urged very strongly to 
do so, the legislature adjourned without 
making provision for the care of men- 
tally defective Negro children. In the 
absence of any state facilities for men- 
tally defective Negro children, they must 
continue to be retained in their homes or 
lodged in local jails. 

Florida’s participation in the Regional 
Education plan makes available to quali- 
fied Negro applicants from Florida twenty 
places for medical and dental students, 
and six for veterinary students. The ab- 
sence of figures based on the number of 
Negro medical students now studying at 
various colleges outside the State, makes 
it impossible to estimate whether or not 
the quotas represent a gain in available 
facilities. 


Education 


Comparisons on a racial basis of aver- 
age expenditures per pupil are no longer 
readily available from the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. It is not 
possible to indicate, therefore, how ex- 


tensive is the differential in expenditures 


for the education of Negro and white 
pupils. 

Florida education officials appear to be 
fully cognizant of court decisions regard- 
ing equality of educational opportunity 
for both races, and seem to be working 
toward eventual elimination of any dis- 
parity. How long “eventually” will be 
is anyone’s guess. A 75.9% increase in the 
budget of Florida A. & M. College for the 
next biennium speaks well for future im- 
provements, especially when it is realized 
that this increase is larger than that 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Georgia 


SRC Staff 


Suffrage 

The right to vote figured largely in the 
Georgia scene during the past year. Her- 
man E. Talmadge was elected governor 
in the September, 1948, primary on a plat- 
form promising “as white a primary as 
possible” and an end to “bloc voting” by 
Negroes. Before the primary, the names 
of Negro voters were purged from the 
registration lists in many counties. In the 
primary itself, voting in some places was 
marked by intimidation of Negro voters. 

In Atlanta’s city elections a year later, 
a far different attitude toward Negro vot- 
ing was apparent. Some 22,000 Negro citi- 
zens were eligible to vote. For the first 
time in the city’s history, political rallies 
were sponsored by the Atlanta Negro Vot- 
ers’ League and attended by almost all 
candidates. 

The 1949 Georgia General Assembly 
responded to the Talmadge administra- 
tion’s call for legislation to end Negro 
“bloc voting” by passing a new voters’ 
re-registration law. The effect of the new 
measure is to wipe out the State’s existing 
registration of 1,200,000 voters, among 
whom are 120,000 Negroes. The 159 coun- 
ties ar: faced with the difficult and costly 
task of re-registering voters according to 
the qualifications set up by the new law. 
These qualifications include a “literacy 
test” and, for illiterates, a requirement 
that ten out of thirty specified questions 
be answered correctly. 

These features and others of the law 
have brought it under heavy attack by 
much of the press, political aspirants, the 
State Association of County Commission- 
ers, and Negro groups. The constitutional- 
ity of the re-registration law was chal- 
lenged recently before the Georgia Su- 
preme Court. Although the court refused 
to hold the law unconstitutional, the de- 
cision made it clear that only the principle 
of the law was being ruled on, and that 
specific provisions of the law might or 
might not be unconstitutional. Additional 
opposition to the law can be expected. The 
Georgia Chapter of the NAACP has an- 
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nounced that it will test the legality of 
the measure in the federal courts as soon 
as possible. Also, two important adminis- 
tration leaders have announced a move 
to postpone use of the new voters’ list 
until after next year’s elections. More than 
a third of Georgia’s 159 counties have not 
even appointed registrars, and many more 
have not begun actual registration. If the 
new law remains in force, it is estimated 
that the number of qualified voters in the 
1950 gubernatorial election will total just 
about half of the original 1,200,000. To 
date, only some 15% of Georgia’s previ- 
ously qualified voters have re-registered, 
and the registration lists will close in 
May, 1950. 

Georgia’s unique county unit system 
severely disfranchises the most populous 
counties and minimizes the Negro vote, 
which is concentrated in the urban cen- 
ters. Up to now, this system has applied 
only to the Democratic primary (which 
is, in effect, the election). But the 1949 
General Assembly passed a_ resolution 
calling for a popular referendum in 1950 
on a constitutional amendment to apply 
the county unit system to general elections 
as well. If adopted, such an amendment 
would effectively forestall the possibility 
of any election being determined by pop- 
ular vote. - 

One action taken by the General As- 
sembly should have a wholesome effect 
on suffrage in Georgia —that is, the pas- 
sage of a law requiring the counties to 
use a secret ballot in all elections. 


Health 


Under the Hill-Burton Act, an auspi- 
cious hospital program has begun in Geor- 
gia. State funds in the amount of $3,000,000 
were appropriated in 1949 to match fed- 
eral and local funds for hospital construc- 
tion. So far, 46 projects have received final 
approval. They will provide 1547 addi- 
tional hospital beds throughout the State. 
Included are 24 hospital projects, 2 hos- 
pital equipment projects, 4 additions to 
existing hospitals, and 15 health centers. 
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Among the hospitals to be built with 
federal and state aid is a 116-bed general 
hospital for Negroes in Atlanta. Private 
hospital facilities for colored persons have 
long been sorely needed. At present, only 
88 beds are available in the entire city to 
Negro patients who can afford to pay for 
hospital treatment. The new hospital will 
also be staffed by Negro personnel, thus 
providing much-needed training facilities 
for Negro doctors and nurses. 


Housing 

Under the U. S. Public Housing Act of 
1949, 6,345 low-rent housing units for eight 
Georgia cities have already been approved. 
A total of 31 towns and cities in the State 
have formed local housing authorities so 
that they may participate in the public 
housing program. 

Atlanta’s desperate Negro housing short- 
age has continued to worsen during the 
past year. Because of new highway and 
building construction, many Negro dwell- 
ings have been demolished, and additional 
housing has remained unavailable. The 
critical shortage has led to threats and 
some violence against Negroes moving into 
residences in “transition” areas between 
white and Negro residential sections. 


Education 


The pattern of the King George County, 
Va., school suit appeared in Georgia in 
1949. Eighteen Negro parents in Irwin 
County have filed a suit in federal court 
demanding equal school facilities for Ne- 
gro children in the county. The outcome 
of the suit — which few doubt will be suc- 
cessful — will affect almost every county 
in the State. The cost of equalizing white 
and Negro schools in Georgia has been 
estimated at $100,000,000. 

If Georgia’s schools, both white and 
Negro, are to equal even those in neigh- 
boring States, Georgia must somehow find 
thirty to forty million dollars to finance 
its Minimum Foundation Program for Ed- 
ucation. Included in the Program is an 
equalization fund designed to reduce, over 
a period of time, the inequalities between 
white and Negro, rural and urban, school 
systems. Firmly backed by almost all im- 
portant groups in the State, the Minimum 
Foundation Program was passed unani- 
mously by the last session of the legis- 
lature. No funds were appropriated for it, 


however, and a referendum on new taxes 
was defeated by the people in the spring. 
Thus, schools and taxes remain key issues 
on which the legislature will have to act 
in its forthcoming session in January. 
Whatever action is or is not taken will 
undoubtedly figure prominently in the 
1950 gubernatorial campaign. 

Equalization of teachers’ salaries —an 
issue of long standing in Georgia — con- 
tinued to figure in the courts. A five-year- 
old suit brought by Negro teachers against 
the Atlanta Board of Education was de- 
cided last year in favor of the teachers. 
The Board was allowed a period of grace, 
until September, 1949, to comply with the 
equalization order. The Buard, however, 
has appealed the decision on the grounds 
that its new salary schedule does not dis- 
criminate. 

Some progress in this field was made at 
the state level. The State Department of 
Education has adopted a new salary sched- 
ule which reduces discrimination in pay 
between white and Negro teachers. But, 
even under the new schedule, salaries paid 
to Negroes range from 6% to 23% lower 
than those paid white teachers with com- 
parable qualifications. 

In the field of higher education, the 1949 
legislature voted approval of Georgia’s 
participation in the Regional Education 
Program. The Board of Control for South- 
ern Regional Education is made up of the 
governor of each participating State and 
three additional members appointed by 
him. It is recommended that one of the 
three appointees be a Negro educator, but, 
contrary to the practice in most of the 
States, Georgia’s representation is all 
white. Only one Negro has been named 
to a position concerned with policy- 
making in Georgia. 

Last April, Governor Talmadge appoint- 
ed Dr. J. W. Holley, president emeritus 
of Albany State College for Negroes, as 
special consultant to the Board of Regents. 
Dr. Holley was long known for his ener- 
getic support of the late Eugene Talmadge, 
as well as for his son, the present governor. 


Law Enforcement 
Georgia had the unhappy distinction of 
leading the South in extra-legal violence 
during the past year. The known instances 
are too numerous to discuss here. Many 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Mississippi 


Bethany Swearingen 


HE high point in the activities of the 
Southern Regional Council in Mis- 
sissippi for the past year was an interview 
with the Governor on January 7th. Our 
representatives requested the appointment 
of an official Interracial Commission to 
study the school situation in the State and 
recommend proposals to bring about 
equality of education for all children, and 
also to work toward the practice of full 
citizenship by all Mississippians. It was 
pointed out that this would be a harmo- 
nious and cooperative procedure and one 
which has been used successfully in other 
Southern States. The Governor agreed to 
appoint such a Commission and asked that 
names be suggested for membership. To 
date, however, the appointments have not 
been made. 


Education 


Concern over educational inequalities 
— particularly teachers’ salaries—is state- 
wide now due to many influences, one of 
which we believe to be the SRC. A spe- 
cial session of the Legislature is proposed 
for October to handle this problem. This 
concern and this proposal indicate a dis- 
tinct change in attitude from that dis- 
played two years ago when the Legislature 
set aside a fund of $25,000 on which mu- 
nicipalities could draw in defending them- 
selves against possible suits by Negro 
teachers such as one brought in Jackson 
for equal pay. 

The Plan for Equalization of Salaries 
to be considered has been worked out by 
a committee of 300 white educators and 
legislators appointed by the Governor and 
the Mississippi Education Association, and 
has been presented to the public only 
incompletely through the press. There- 
fore, the Mississippi Division, at its annual 
meeting in October, conducted a public 
forum on the subject in an effort to clarify 
the issues involved in the proposed plan. 
A cross section of public officials. were 
asked to participate in this discussion. 

That definite gains in Negro education 
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are being made is shown by the following 
facts: 

(1) Salary allocations by the State 
Board of Education for the Session 1948-49 
were $790 per year per teacher as com- 
pared with $170 in 1941-42. 

(2) Graduate scholarships for profes- 
sional and technical education were pro- 
vided by the last Legislature in the 
amount of $25,000 for the biennial period 
1948-49. 

(3) A Vocational College, established 
also by the last Legislature, is now in the 
process of formation and is to be located 
at Itta Bena. 

(4) . Modern schoolhouses for Negroes 
are springing up here and there all over 
the State —in Bay Springs, for instance, 
and Belzoni, New Albany, Clarksdale, 
Hazelhurst, and numerous ones in Hinds 
County. State aid has stimulated counties 
to put on levies —a practice infrequently 
followed up until now —to pay for build- 
ing more adequate Negro schools. For a 
very heartening description of a good 
Negro School, we call your attention to 
the leading article in the August 1949 
School Management entitled “Community 
Cooperation in a Mississippi School,” by 
Frances Westgate Butterfield. The scene 
is Brookhaven. 

(5) The facilities and equipment at the 
two state-owned Negro colleges — Jack- 
son and Alcorn—have been greatly in- 
creased and improved by money from the 
State Building Commission. 

There are other signs of promise, too. 
Since 1946 Negro voting in national and 
state elections has increased from less 
than 200 to 10,000 in 1949. Courts are rec- 
ognizing the necessity of placing Negroes 
on juries; Negro policemen have been 
appointed in Indianola and Biloxi; and 
there has been 10 Ku Klux Kian activity 
of any significance. 

In the field of recreation Jackson and 
Greenville set high standards. Both cities 
have large Negro populations and have 

(Continued on page 15) 
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South Carolina 


Cassandra Maxwell 


IBERAL-THINKING South Carolin- 

ians wanting to be proud of their 
State, wanting to see it progress, will 
recognize the need of all its citizens, both 
Negro and white, and bend their energies 
toward the securing of advances on the 
various fronts of Health, Education, Suf- 
frage, Law Enforcement, Civil and Human 
Rights, Expansion of Industry and Agri- 
culture, to name some of the working 
areas. 


Health 

The health of the people is good, with 
emphasis now being placed upon provid- 
ing better medical care for the rural pop- 
ulation through state public health ser- 
vice and county farm programs. According 
to the State Board of Health the death 
rate of South Carolina infants has de- 
creased by half, to 39 out of every 1000. 
This is attributed by the State Board of 
Health largely to the training given by 
public health officials to the large group 
of midwives to be found in the State. The 
mortality rate of mothers showed a de- 
crease of 7.7 over a ten-year period. 

An advance along the health front is 
also seen in a newspaper account of Gov- 
ernor Thurmond having appointed a 
young colored physician, Dr. T. Carr Mc- 
Fall of Charleston, to the Advisory Hos- 
pital Council, in June of 1949. This coun- 
cil was created by the legislature to aid 
the State in sharing a $10 million federal 
hospital fund under the Hill-Burton Act. 
This event ought to be a forerunner to 
more adequate hospital facilities for both 
races, and better cooperation between 
Negro physicians and hospital staffs. 


Education 

The education of the people is in a 
period of adjustment. The public schools 
are overcrowded. In the cities of Colum- 
bia, Charleston, Greenville, Bennettsville, 
Kingstree and Mullins, double sessions 
were found necessary to accommodate the 
Negro enrollment for the school year 1948- 
1949. For example, in the Gower School 
in Greenville, there was during the past 
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school year an enrollment of over 700 
pupils, whereas the school is equipped to 
handle 400 pupils, using 11 classrooms and 
20 teachers. There are other schools work- 
ing with oversized enrollments that have 
not resorted to double sessions, but the 
classes are far too large for adequate 
training. The attention needed in the edu- 
cation of Negro pupils has been stressed 
by Mr. A. T. Butler, Executive Secretary 
of the Palmetto Teachers Association, 
when he stated that the investment in 
school plants for whites was last year 
$221 per pupil enrolled as compared with 
an investment for Negroes of $45 per 
pupil enrolled. 

Mr. Butler has further reported that 
although state aid salary schedule is the 
same for Negro teachers as for white 
teachers, in some counties the supplement 
for Negro teachers is lower than that for 
white teachers of equal qualification. 

A review of facts pertaining to educa- 
tion in the state would not be complete 
without mention of the fact that the State 
of South Carolina has joined twelve other 
Southern States in making plans for a 
regional education system, a portion of 
which program provides for the various 
States to contribute to the education of 
white and Negro medical and dental stu- 
dents. The contract forms between the 
States and ten Southern colleges were 
agreed upon in February, 1949. 


Suffrage 

In March, 1949, the General Assembly 
of South Carolina paved the way for the 
extinction of the poll tax as a consti- 
tutional requirement for voting. A resolu- 
tion was passed to effect that the people 
of the State by referendum in 1950 will 
decide whether or not to eliminate this 
requirement. 

In April, 1949, the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee prepared a new general election 
ballot bill, which, if it had passed, would 
have provided the State with an Aus- 
tralian ballot system, a greatly needed 
reform. 
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Perhaps the most significant happening 
in the State during this reported period, 
was the voting of Negroes in the South 
Carolina Democratic primary in the sum- 
mer of 1948, by virtue of a federal court 
order. A preliminary injunction was issued 
in July, 1948, in time for Negroes to vote 
in the August, 1948, primaries. In Novem- 
ber of 1948, a ruling handed down by 
Judge J. Waties Waring made permanent 
the preliminary injunction. 

The order permanently enjoined the 
Democratic party from refusing to enroll 
Negroes as members of local clubs; from 
denying them full participation in the 
party because of race, color, creed or con- 
dition; from enforcing the party rules 
requiring Negro electors to present gen- 
eral election certificates as a prerequisite 
to voting; from requiring Negroes to take 
an oath that they. will support separation 
of races and that they are opposed to the 
proposed FEPC law; from requiring any 
oath in violation of the federal constitu- 
tion; and from maintaining different re- 
quirements for participation in elections 
because of race or religion. In effect the 
“private club” theory was outlawed and 
the primary election recognized as an es- 
sential part of the voting process. 

Another highlight in the political ac- 
tivities of the State is the fact that for the 
first time since 1875, the Democratic Party 
did not receive the electoral votes for the 
presidency from the State. Governor 
Thurmond, the States Rights Candidate, 
was the favorite. 


Law Enforcement 


Klan activity during the reported period 
was confined to a few counties located in 
the second congressional district and was 
limited to motorcades and masked assem- 
blies. Close observers claim that Klan 
membership in the State was less than 300 
as of February, 1949. 

The late “Grand Dragon” visited the 
South Carolina Assembly in March of 1949 
and was introduced by an Aiken County 
representative. When the “Grand Dragon” 
made a speech in West Columbia at a KKK 
meeting in March, students of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina threw stench 
bombs into a ring of Klansmen. Fifteen 
uniformed members of the West Columbia 
police force told students to move on. In 
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May of 1949, Klansmen drove at high 
speed through the center of Orangeburg, 
ignoring traffic signals, after the presenta- 
tion of charters to the Orangeburg and 
North chapters was made on the outskirts 
of the city. West Columbia, Denmark, 
Branchville, and Orangeburg and sur- 
rounding territory have received the brunt 
of Klan activity. 

The above mentioned motorcade 
through Orangeburg was the third re- 
ported within the last few months, al- 
though Orangeburg has a city ordinance 
prohibiting such demonstrations without 
a permit, and the State has a “hood and 
mask” statute. 

The questions then present themselves: 
Are our laws adequate to combat this type 
of lawlessness? Are our law enforcement 
agencies prepared to deal with this form 
of terrorism? 

One of the State’s inadequacies was cor- 
rected in Jurfe of 1949. The state assembly 
on that date made provision for a state- 
supported school for delinquent Negro 
girls. There existed heretofore correctional 
institutions for white boys, for white girls, 
and for Negro boys. 


Signs of progress may also be found in 
the realm of jury service and that of the 
employment of Negro policemen. 

The counties of Laurens and of Orange- 
burg are reported to have called Negroes 
for service on petit juries. And though it 
is not new for Negroes to sit on federal 
juries in South Carolina, nor for those 
juries to eat together, yet it became 
necessary for United States marshals to 
be instructed by Federal District Judges 
Waring and Timmerman of the Eastern 
Division of South Carolina that if a res- 
taurant manager serves one juror it is 
necessary for him to serve the entire 
jury, and that juries must not be put in 
separate rooms, though separate tables 
for white and Negro jurors are permis- 
sible. 

The cities of Rock Hill and Columbia 
each employed Negro policemen in 
1948-1949. The City of Summerton was 
forced to lay off one for lack of funds. The 
number of Negro policemen now being 
employed in the State is eight. Other 
cities employing Negro policemen are 
Clover and Conway. The Chiefs of Police 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Tennessee 


Preston Valien 


HE record of events in Tennessee 

during the period of July, 1948, 
through August, 1949, indicates, in gen- 
eral, a progressive trend toward better 
intergroup relations and toward the pro- 
vision of better facilities and increased op- 
portunities for all its citizens. Despite this 
trend, however, improvement is urgently 
needed in several areas. 


Health 


One of the most significant develop- 
ments was the formation of the Nashville- 
Davidson County Hospital Authority. This 
agency is to direct and coordinate a re- 
organized city hospital system which will 
bring needed public financial assistance 
to Hubbard Hospital of Meharry Medical 
College and Vanderbilt Hospital of Van- 
derbilt University. The plan, which was 
signed by Hubbard and Vanderbilt Hos- 
pital officials on August 3, will provide 
$225,000 yearly for Hubbard Hospital and 
$72,250 for Vanderbilt Hospital. 

The two hospitals are to provide medi- 
cal care for Negro indigents of Nashville 
and Davidson County. General Hospital — 
the municipal hospital — will close its Ne- 
gro indigent wards and Vanderbilt and 
Hubbard will take over these wards, and 
in addition, will take over the Negro out- 
patient-department of General Hospital 
for $20,000 annually. This is the culmina- 
tion of the recognition by the city and the 
county of their responsibility for public 
health services which had long been fur- 
nished by Hubbard and Vanderbilt Hos- 
pitals. Dr. H. H. Walker, instructor and 
alumnus of Meharry Medical College, will 
represent the college on the Hospital 
Authority. 

In April, the Bluff City Medical Society 
presented a petition to the Mayor of Mem- 
phis requesting that action be taken on the 
issuance of $751,000 in bonds authorized 
by Memphis and Shelby County voters 
two years ago for the construction of a 
new Negro hospital. A city-owned site 
has been selected and plans drawn for 
the hospital but the bonds have not been 
issued. According to Dr. A. L. Johnson, 
president of the Medical Society, Mem- 
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phis has no facilities for Negro internes, 
no accredited Negro nurse training school, 
no Negro hospital with a regular staff, 
and no program to improve general pub- 
lic health for Negroes. 


Suffrage 

The 1949 State Legislature passed sev- 
eral bills which should serve as aids in 
making elections more representative of 
the will of the electorate. The legislature 
passed bills exempting veterans and wom- 
en from payment of poll tax and elimi- 
nating the poll tax as a prerequisite for 
voting in state primaries. 

During the last session of the Tennessee 
legislature, a bill was passed which will 
make it possible for at least two Negroes 
to be elected to the City Council of Nash- 
ville. The bill, which formed an amend- 
ment to the city charter, provides that 
each city councilman be elected solely 
by the voters of the councilmanic district 
in which the candidate resides. The for- 
mer charter provided that a candidate for 
the city council be a candidate from the 
councilmanic district in the ward in which 
he lives but that the three councilmen 
from each ward be elected by the vote 
of the entire ward. There are at least 
two districts which are populated pre- 
dominantly by Negroes. 

There have been only two Negro coun- 
cilmen in Nashville, the last of whom 
served from 1910 to 1912. 


Law Enforcement 


After a long fight, led by the Memphis 
AME Ministers Council, city officials de- 
cided to employ Negroes on the Memphis 
police force. In October, 1948, 11 of the 
13 Negroes accepted for training in police 
school completed the course. The 13 were 
selected from 150 applicants. In late Oc- 
tober, 9 of these men were appointed as 
police patrolmen. They were, according to 
the police commissioner, to limit arrests 
to colored citizens and were to be assigned 
to colored areas. 

In Knoxville, a resolution was passed 
directing that the next four policemen 
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hired by the city be Negroes. Presently 
only 9 of the 150 Knoxville policemen are 
Negroes, while Negroes constitute 14% 
of the city population. 

In Chattanooga, seven Negro policemen 
were sworn into office. The Atlanta Daily 
World stated that they were the first 
Negro policemen in Chattanooga in al- 
most 50 years. As in Memphis, these po- 
licemen cannot arrest white citizens. 

During the early part of 1949, activities 
of the Ku Klux Klan became more fre- 
quent. Approximately two years ago, the 
organization became fairly active, but 
Governor McCord declared that there 
were no Klan activities in Tennessee. Re- 
cently, however, the organization has been 
consistently at work. Though Tennessee 
has an eighty-year-old statute, which bans 
the wearing of masks and makes it a 
capital offense for anyone wearing a mask 
to assault another person with a lethal 
weapon, the Klan members continued 
their activities. 

Klan activities first became noticeable 
in 1949 in the Chattanooga area. In April, 
the Klan members severely injured a 
railway worker in Chattanooga. Later in 
the spring, hooded men entered a church 
and attacked six persons, three of whom 
were teen-agers. Numerous floggings and 
abductions took place. During the period 
from December, 1948, through April, 1949, 
some sixteen persons had been terrorized 
by the Klan. 

In Knoxville, an ordinance was passed 
which bans the wearing of masks and 
burning of crosses. Senator West of Nash- 
ville had proposed, during the past session 
of the Tennessee legislature, a bill de- 
signed to bolster the present state statute 
regulating the wearing of masks. This 
bill was not passed, however. Senator 
West subsequently proposed an anti-mask 
ordinance for Nashville, which was 
* passed. 


Housing 


Provisions were made by the 1949 Legis- 
lature for clearance of slums around the 
capitol in Nashville. The state govern- 
ment was authorized to buy land within 
a limited area around the capitol build- 
ing, clear the slums and build public 
buildings in the cleared areas. In July 
a $20 million urban redevelopment proj- 
ect was proposed for Nashville by the 
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Nashville Public Housing Authority, the 
City Planning Commission and city: ad- 
ministration leaders. The project is de- 
signed, in the words of the sponsors, “to 
transform Nashville into one of the na- 
tion’s most beautiful capital cities.” The 
need for urban redevelopment in Nash- 
ville was pointed up later by a housing 
survey made by the Social Science De- 
partment of Fisk University under the 
sponsorship of the Nashville Public Hous- 
ing Authority. The survey estimated that 
10,800 low rental dwelling units were 
needed to replace substandard houses in 
Nashville. Subsequently, the application 
of the Nashville Housing Authority to 
build 2,100 low rent public housing units 
over the next year was approved by fed- 
eral housing officials. Slightly more than 
half of the 2,100 units will be for Negroes. 
Public Facilities 

The building which housed the Negro 
Branch of the Nashville Public Library 
was sold to a local plumbing firm, with 
the purchase price of $42,000 to be used 
to build a new Negro branch library. The 
board of trustees of the public library ap- 
pointed a special committee to meet with 
a group of representative Negro leaders 
for the purpose of developing plans to 
improve public library facilities avail- 
able to Nashville’s Negro population. 

In Chattanooga, the facilities of the 
main building of the city library have 
been opened to Negro adults. The library 
board felt that this was more practical 
than to attempt to build a separate library 
for Negroes that would be equal to that 
of the whites. Negro youths of high 
school age and younger will continue to 
use the high school branch library. 


Civil and Human Rights 


Charles S. Johnson, President of Fisk 
University, has been chosen to serve a 
three-year term on the Community Chest 
of Nashville. 

Dr. I. L. Moore, a local Negro dentist, 
is serving on the Nashville Housing Au- 
thority. 

In the spring of 1949, the citizens of 
Nashville approved a city bond issue for 
the building of a new city auditorium: 
The next important step was to select a 
site for the new auditorium. A commit- 
tee was chosen to select this site. On the 
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committee is Mr. C. L. Ennix, a local 
Negro attorney. 

The Sixth Institute of Race Relations, 
sponsored by the Race Relations Depart- 
ment of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, was held at Fisk University from 
June 27 through July 9, 1949. The Insti- 
tute, begun six years ago, is an annual 
activity, and has gained wide recognition 
as a laboratory in social engineering. It 
trains community leaders, refines pro- 
fessional techniques, and coordinates lo- 
cal programs toward improved human 
relations. 

In addition to lecturers and consultants 
in different problem areas in group re- 
lations, there were seven clinics which 
served as the workshops of the Institute. 

The growing recognition of the value 
of the work of the Institute is in itself a 
reflection of the change in the social cli- 
mate of the area with regard to inter- 
group relations. 





Changing South: 1949 
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foundations, chief among them the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund. As you all know, that 
is now out of existence, and though some 
of its final grant was available to us this 
year, we have been desperately short these 
last few months. The staff has been re- 
duced by five, leaving seven of us to run 
the Council, do the speech-making, write 
and type the letters, wrap and mail out the 
pamphlets people order, keep the books, 
bill the members, recruit new members, 
visit thirteen States, know what is going 
on, and make things behave. We can’t, 
and more money, and more Southern mon- 
ey, must be found. 

The Executive Committee has arranged 
the employment of an Associate Director, 
Mr. Thomas F. Byrd, who will direct an 
effort to raise a half-million dollars for a 
ten-year Council program. He can be 
effective only as the members of the 
Council help him. You have all been gen- 
erous in this difficult year, but I beg for 
the real sacrifices, of time and influence 
no less than of money, which alone can 
make this vital campaign a success. You 
have shown that you love the Council, 
and praise its every gain. Now is the 
time to help foot the bill. 
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South Carolina 
(Continued from page 11) 


in the communities named have reported 
that the officers have rendered invaluable 
service, have increased the respect for 
law and order, and that the communities 
are proud of them. 


One cannot, in making an overall report 
on significant happenings in South Caro- 
lina for 1948-1949, fail to mention in pass- 
ing that as of April 15, 1949, South Caro- 
lina was given an approved divorce law 
which provides for the granting of di- 
vorces on the grounds of adultery, deser- 
tion for a period of one year, physical 
cruelty, and habitual drunkenness. 

These facts in and of themselves will 
give the reader some idea of the needs of 
the State. If the attention of the public 
could be focused upon these needs, the 
future course of activity could be charted 
so that in time we will come to feel even 
more proud of South Carolina as it pro- 
gresses, rather than be forced to look to 
the past for some now vague evidence of 
worthiness. 





Arkansas 
(Continued from page 3) 


The school has a board made up of whites 
and Negroes. The Negro Women’s prison 
at the Cummins State Prison Farm has a 
new and modern building. 

In June, 1949, the Urban League of 
Greater Little Rock made its first awards 
for outstanding contributions to better 
race relations and cited five leaders: Dr. 
Edwin A. Barron of the Little Rock School 
Board for his work in securing two new 
Negro schools; Joshua K. Shepherd, in- 
surance executive, who did the prepara- 
tory work for the Negro Park bond issue; ~ 
Harry S. Ashmore, executive editor of the 
Arkansas Gazette for his “editorial atti- 
tude toward the race problem”; Dr. J. M. 
Robinson, head of the Negro Democratic 
Association for “the promotion of Negro 
interest in voting”; and J. R. Booker, 
Negro attorney, for his work on many 
interracial committees. 

In 1948 Arkansas had a farm income of 
over one-half billion dollars, the highest 
farm income in its history. 
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Georgia 
(Continued from page 8) 


of them were summarized in the “Pattern 
of Violence” issue of NEw Sout in March, 
1949. Following are a few of the most 
notorious cases: 

(1) The first lynching of 1949 took place 
when Caleb Hill, Jr., 28-year-old Negro, 
was taken from the Irwinton, Ga., jail by 
two white men and shot to death. An ac- 
count of the lynching appeared in NEw 
Souts for July, 1949. 

(2) In Mount Vernon, Ga., Isaiah Nixon, 
Negro, was shot to death by two white men 
on the night of the primary election a year 
ago. His murder was classified as a border- 
line case of lynching by Tuskegee Insti- 


tute. The imputed reason for his slaying’ 


was his insistence on voting, despite warn- 
ings not to do so. 

(3) In Lyons, Ga., Robert Mallard, Ne- 
gro, was shot to death by a hooded mob 
in November of last year. Tuskegee Insti- 
tute classified the killing as a lynching. 
A local jury freed two white men accused 
of the slaying, after twenty minutes of 
deliberation. The trial took a remarkable 
turn when two of the jurymen — having 
taken the usual oath of lack of prejudice 
or prejudgment—descended from the 
jury box to serve as character witnesses 
for the accused. 

(4) In Nashville, Ga., last summer the 
sheriff rescued a Negro seized by a mob 
bent on avenging a reported assault on a 
white woman. 

Failure of local law enforcement officers 
to take forceful action against extra-legal 
violence, and the tabling of a bill to un- 
mask the Klan by the Georgia House of 
Representatives contributed materially to 
a climate of fear and intimidation. But, in 
contrast to the timidity of the State’s lower 
house, ten Georgia cities have passed anti- 
mask ordinances. It should be mentioned, 
too, that the forces of public opinion — 
newspapers, church groups, civic organi- 
zations, and prominent individuals — have 
publicly denounced the Klan with growing 
vigor. 

As another hopeful note, Atlanta’s use 
of Negro policemen, now over a year old, 
has proved an unqualified success. Re- 
duced crime rates and greater respect for 
the law have already resulted; in one year, 
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the rate of criminal homicides among Ne- 
groes has been cut in half. 


In a momentous decision last July, the 
Georgia Supreme Court ruled that coun- 
ties with substantial Negro populations 
must put Negro citizens on their grand 
and traverse jury lists. The court made the 
ruling in granting a new trial to a Negro 
man convicted of murder by an all-white 
jury. The Georgia tribunal pointed out 
that no alternative was possible, in view 
of numerous decisions by the United 
States Supreme Court that Negroes may 
not legally be tried in places where per- 
sons of their race are systematically ex- 
cluded from juries. Following the July 
ruling, Negroes are being called for jury 
service in counties throughout the State 
—#in most of them, for the first time since 
Reconstruction days. 





Mississippi 
(Continued from page 9) 


offered good summer programs — includ- 
ing swimming pools — under professional 
direction. The Mississippi Commission on 
Hospital Care reports in process an addi- 
tion of 164 beds for Negroes at the State 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium as wellas twenty 
hospitals under construction which will 
serve both white and Negro patients. 
Though these figures do not seem large 
they represent, if we stop to think, the ex- 
penditure of an impressive sum of money. 
Public health centers also are on the 
increase — eighteen, to be exact, are un- 
der construction now, seven of which are 
in the Delta area and will be of particular 
value to the Negro population. The Delta 
Health Center at Greenwood is a fine ex- 
ample of this type of Public Health work. 
Under the State Medical Education Pro- 
gram twelve Negro residents of Mississippi 
are receiving aid to their medical training 
at this time. 

Industrialization, mechanization, and di- 
versified farming, all are contributing to 
the changing economic picture in Missis- 
sippi. To mention only one example, we 
are told by the Negro Division of the 
Agricultural Extension Service that Negro 
farmers in 1948 received ten times as much 
from their dairy products alone as they 
did in 1940. 





Florida 
(Continued from page 6) 


granted to the two other state-supported 
universities. 

The legislature has appropriated $100,- 
000,000 for educational expenditures dur- 
ing the next biennium—an increase of 
23.9% over the past two years—but a 
possible lack of revenue may actually re- 
sult in a curtailed school program. How 
the available funds will be divided racial- 
ly cannot be estimated. 

Florida adherence to regional education, 
payment of about $50,000 in out-of-state 
scholarships for Negroes, and the appli- 
cation of six Negroes for admission to the 
University of Florida are other events of 
prime importance to the Negroes of the 
State. After being refused in their pre- 
liminary application for admission to the 
University of Florida, five of the Negroes 
concerned are suing in the state courts 
for admission to the University on the 
grounds that the courses they want are 
not available at Florida A. & M. College. 


Recreation Facilities 


Publicly supported recreational facili- 
ties for Negroes continue to be in “short 
supply” throughout the State. Bathing 
beaches on the Atlantic Ocean, for Ne- 
groes, have been opened recently near 
Jacksonville, Jupiter, and Miami. Glass 
bottom boats for Negro use have been 
added to the facilities at Silver Springs. 


Political Participation 


Negroes voted freely in the 1948 presi- 
dential election, and except for a pre- 
election Klan parade in central Florida, 
there were no “incidents.” In spite of 
many blandishments by the Progressive 
Party, Negroes voted consistently either 
the Democratic or Republican ticket with 
the preponderance voting for the Demo- 
cratic candidates. An estimated 30,000 
Negroes voted for the winning guber- 
natorial candidate and since he was 
elected by only 22,000 votes, some Negro 
leaders take credit for his election. 

The passage by the legislature of a bill 
permitting women to serve on juries, if 
they register for such service, paves the 
way for Negro women voters to qualify 
for jury service. To date there has been 
no known registration anywhere in the 


State by a Negro woman. 

Except for a Negro elected in a state- 
wide primary as one of the delegates to 
the Republican National Convention, Ne- 
groes made no bid for public office. 


Slum Clearance and 
Public Housing 


The cities of Clearwater and Miami ap- 
proved extensive slum clearance proj- 
ects, the housing involved—nearly all 
multiple units—to be built privately. 
In Clearwater, a $2,000,000 housing proj- 
ect will practically wipe out the slum 
area of that city. In Miami the most sig- 
nificant gain grew out of a ruling by the 
city health officer that sanitary facilities 
had to be installed in Negro houses. Sev- 


.eral hundred houses have been so 


equipped for the first time. 

In Miami, also, one of the most spirited 
fights in the history of the city stemmed 
from a Negro housing project. The build- 
ers of the project wanted to erect multi- 
ple dwellings exclusively, but an inter- 
racial slum clearance committee wanted 
a portion of the area of the project re- 
served for single dwellings. The com- 
mittee secured over 11,000 signatures to 
an initiative petition requiring the city 
commission to rezone the area for single 
dwellings. This move had never before 
been undertaken in Miami, and seems 
likely to result in an increase of space 
for the desired single-family homes. 
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